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ON THE 


MANNERS or THE GREAT. 


To a large and honourable claſs of 


the community, to perſons conſiderable 


In reputation, important by their con- 


dition in life, and commendable for 
the decency of their general conduct, 
theſe flight hints are reſpectfully ad- 


dreſſed. They are not intended as a 


ſatire upon vice, or a ridicule upon 


A 2 folly, 


4 Thoughts on the 


folly, being written neither for the 


fooliſh nor the vicious. The ſubject i is 
too ſerlous for ridicule; and thoſe to 
whom it is addreſſed are too reſpectable 
for ſatire, It is recommended to the 


conſideration of thoſe who, filling the 


higher ranks in life, are naturally re- 


garded as patterns, by which the man- 


ners of the reſt of the world are to be 


faſhioned. 


of 


Tux maſs of mankind, in molt places, 
and in moſt conditions of life, is per- 


haps chiefly compoſed of what may be 


. termed good kind of people; for perſons 


of very flagitious wickedneſs are almoſt 


as rare as thoſe of very eminent piety: : 


to 
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profeſſion of Chriſtianity, ſeem to do it 
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to the latter of theſe, admonition were 
impertinent; to the former, it were ſu- 
perfluous. "Theſe remarks, therefore, 
are principally written with a view to 
ſuch perſons of rank and fortune who 
live within the reſtraints of moral obli- 
gation, and acknowledge the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion : and who, if in 
certain inſtances they allow themſelves 


in practices not compatible with a ſtrict 


rather from habit and want of reflec- 
tion, than either from diſbelief of its 


doctrines, or contempt of its precept. 


INCONSIDERATION, Faſhion, and the 


World, are three confederates againſt 


A 3 Virtue 
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Virtue, with whom even good kind of 


people often contrive to live on excel- 
lent terms; and the fair reputation which 
may be obtained by a complaiſant con- 


formity to the prevailing practice, and 


by mere decorum of manners, without 
a ſtrict attention to religious principle, 
is a conſtant ſource of danger to the 
rich and great. There is ſomething al- 


moſt irreſiſtibly ſeducing in the conta - 
neceſſity of that vigilance, which it is 


by inceſſant admonition, and of the 
world, to lay aſleep by the perpetual 
opiates of eaſe and pleaſure, 


A FAIK 


gion of general: example ;. hence the- 


the- buſineſs of Chriſtianity to quicken 
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A FAIR reputation is one of the moſt 
laudable objects of human ambition; 
yet even this really valuable bleſſing 
is ſometimes converted into a ſnare, 
by inducing a treacherous ſecurity as 
ſoon as it is obtained. A fatal indo- 
lence is apt to creep in upon the ſoul 
when it has once acquired the good opi- 
nion of mankind, if the acquiſition of 1 
that good opinion was the ultimate end 
of its endeavours. Purſuit is at an end 
when the object is in poſſeſſion; for he 
is not likely to “ preſs forward” who 
thinks he has already “ attained.” The 
love of worldly reputation, and the de- 
ſire of God's favour, have this ſpecific 
difference, that in the latter, the poſſeſ- 


fion. 
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'8 Thoughts on the 
ſion always augments the deſire; and 
the ſpiritual mind accounts nothing done 


while any thing remains undone. 


Bur after all, a fair fame, and the 
fupport of numbers, is obviouſly a de- 
ceitful dependence ; for as every indi- 
vidual muſt die for himſelf, and anſwer 
for himſelf, both theſe imaginary re- 
fources will fail, juſt at the moment 
when they could have been of any uſe. 
A good reputation even without inter- 
nal piety, would be worth obtaining, if 
the tribunal of heaven were faſhioned 
after the- manner of human eourts of 
judicature. It at the general judgment 


we were to be tried by a jury of our 


fellow 
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fellow mortals, it would be but com- 
mon prudence to ſecure their favour at 
any price; but it can ſtand us in lit- 
tle ſtead in the great day of deciſion, 


as it is the conſummation of infinite 


goodneſs, not to abandon us to the 


4 


mercy of cach other's ſentence; but to 


reſerve us for his final judgment who 


will make ſtrict inquiſition into ſince- 


rity of heart, and uprightneſs of inten- 


tion; in whoſe eyes an effectual prayer, 


or a powerleſs wiſh, will outweigh the 


moſt ſplendid profeſſion, or the moſt 


dazzling action. 


Wæ cannot but rejoice in every de- 


eree of human virtue which operates 


R favourably 
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favourably on ſociety, whatever be the 
motive, or whoever be the actor; and 


we ſhould gladly commend every de- | 


gree of goodneſs, though it be not ſquar- 


ed by our own laws and notions: even 


the good actions of ſuch perſons as are 
too much aCtuated by a regard to ap- 
pearances, are not without their bene- 
ficial effects. The righteouſneſs of thoſe | 


who occupy this middle region of mo- | 


rality certainly exceeds the righteouſneſs Þ | 


of the Scribes and Phariſees; for they 8 


are not only exact in ceremonials, but 


in many reſpects fulfil the weightier | 


matters of law and conſcience. Like l 
Herod, they often „ hear gladly, and | 
« do many things.” Yet I am afraid 

I ſhall ? 
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I ſhall be thought ſevere in remarking 
that, in general, thoſe characters in the 
New Teſtament, of whoſe future condi- 


tion no very conſiderable hope is given, 


4 


| ſeem to have been taken, not from the 
1 | profligate, the abandoned, and the diſ- 
| honourable, but from that decent claſs 


commonly deſcribed by the term of good 


> ſort of people; that mixed kind of cha- 


not predominate. 'The younger Ruler 


= was certainly one of the firſt of this or- 


der, and yet we are left in dark un- 


certainty as to his final allotment. The 


rich man who built him barns and 


racter where virtue appears, if it does 


ſtorehouſes, and only propoſed to him- 


Felf the full enjoyment of that fortune, 
which, 


I" * 
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12 - Thoughts on the 
which, perhaps, he had very fairly ob- 
tained, might have been, for all that ap- 
pears to the contrary, a very good 
; ſort of man; at leaſt, if we may judge i 
| of him by multitudes who live preciſely 5 
for the ſame purpoſes, and yet enjoy ; 


a good degree of credit, and are rather 
conſidered as objects of admiration than 


of cenſure. 


b — 
—— 


Bur the moſt alarming inſtance is he, 
whe was clothed in purple and fine, 
linen, fared ſumptuouſly every day, and 
gave nothing to Lazarus; and who is 


repreſented after death as lifting up his 
eyes, being in torments. He committed 
no enormities that have been tranſmit · 
ted 
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ted to us; for that he dined well, dreſſed 
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well, and refuſed to relieve one beggar, 
could hardly incur the bitter penalty of 
| f eternal miſery: his puniſhment ſeems 
„ ; to have been the conſequence of a hard, 
f worldly, ſelfiſh heart, ſpoilt by the ſoft- 
neſſes and delights of life. For after all 
5 that corrupt poets, and more corrupt 


Philoſophers, have told us of the blan- 


diſhments of pleaſure, and of its ten- 


dency to ſoften the temper, and hu- 
4 manize the affections, it is certain, that 
nothing hardens the heart like exceſſive 


| and unbounded luxury ; and he who 


j refuſes the feweſt gratifications to his 
= (own voluptuouſneſs, will generally be 
d | found the leaſt ſuſceptible of tenderneſs 
; B for 
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for the want of others. Proſperity, 
ſays the Arabian proverb, fills the heart 
till it makes it hard; and the moſt dan- 
gerous pits and ſnares for human virtue 
are thoſe, which are ſo covered over 
with the flowers of proſperous fortune, 
that it requires a cautious foot, and a 


vigilant eye, to eſcape them. 


Even Ananias and Sapphira were, 


I doubt not, well eſteemed in ſociety ; 


: 
for it was enough to eſtabliſh a very con- 


fiderable reputation to ſell even part of 
their poſſeſſions for religious purpoſes ; 


but what an alarm does it ſound to hy- 
pocriſy, that inſtead of being rewarded 
for what they brought, they were pu- 
niſhed 2 
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niſhed for what they kept back! And 
it is to be feared, that this deceitful 
pair are not the only one, upon whom 
a good action, without a pure inten- 
tion, has drawn down a righteous re- 


tribution. 


For though outward actions are the 
ſureſt, and to human eyes, the only 
evidences of ſincerity, yet Chriſtianity 
is a religion of motives and principles. 
The Goſpel is continually referring to 
the heart as the ſource of good; it is 
to the poor in Hpirit, to the pure in 
heart, that the divine bleſſing is annex- 
ed. A man may correct many impro- 
per practices, and refrain from many 


B 2 immoral 
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immortal actions, from merely human 
motives; but, tho' this partial amend- 
ment is not without its uſes, yet this is 
only attacking ſymptoms, and neglect- 
ing the mortal diſeaſe: but to ſubdue 
a worldly temper, to controul.irregular 
deſires, and to have a clean heart, is to 
extinguiſh the ſoul, and ſpirit, and eſ- 
ſence of ſin. Totally to accompliſb this, 
is, perhaps, beyond the narrow limits 
of human perfection; but to attempt it 


(with an humble reliance on ſuperior 


aid), is ſo far from being an extrava- 


gant or romantic flight of virtue, that 
it is but the common duty of every or- 


dinary Chriſtian. 
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1 Bur I-muſt remember, that this is 


* 


1 not a ſermon, but a mere ſuperficial 
- | eſſay. I am neither an old man, a 
$ ? clergyman, nor a methodiſt, ſo that it 
zs at laſt ble that I may be neither 
— : actuated by moroſeneſs, ſelf-intereſt, nor 
r enthuſiaſm. I live much in the world, 
0 ; and have as much ſatisfaction in its: 


- | lawful pleaſures, and permitted indul- 


, gencies, as other men. I endeavour to 
S * cultivate the greateſt candour for the 
* 


opinions, and affection for the perſons. 


rolf all my fellows creatures. Iam charm- 


ad with the humanity, generoſity, and 
a integrity, even of worldly men. But 
one virtue muſt not intrench upon ano- 

1 ther. Charity muſt not ſupplant faith. 
1 B 3 If 


18 Thoughts on the 

If a man be generous, good natured 
and humane, it is impoſſible not to feel 
tor him the tenderneſs of a brother; 
but if, at the ſame time, he be irreligi- 
ous, intemperate, or profane, who ſhall 
dare to ſay he is in a ſafe ſtate? Good 
humour, and generous ſentiments, will 


always make a man a pleaſant acquaint- 


ance ; but who ſhall lower the doctrines 


of the Goſpel, to accommodate them to 


the conduct of men? Who ſhall bend a a 


ftrait rule, to favour a crooked prac- 
tice? Who ſhall convert that autho- 
rity which has ſaid, that without holineſs 
no man fhall fee the Lord. 
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May I venture to be a little para- 
doxical ; and while ſo many grave per- 


ſons are deſcanting on the miſchiefs of 


vice, may I be permitted to ſay a word 
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on the miſchiefs of virtue; or, rather, 
of that ſhining counterfeit, which, while 
it wants the ſpecific gravity, has much 
of the brightneſs of ſterling worth ?— 
Never, perhaps, did any age produce 
more beautiful declamations in praiſe of 
virtue than the preſent; never were 
more poliſhed periods rounded in ho- 
nour of humanity. An ancient Pagan 
would imagine that Aſtrea had returned 
to take up her abode in our metropolis ; 
a primitive Chriſtian would conclude, 
that © righteouſneſs and peace had there 


met 


20 Thoughts on the 


met together :” but how would they 
be ſurpriſed to find that the obligation 
to theſe duties was not always thought 
binding on their eloquent encomaaits ! 
that univerſal benevolence may ſubſiſt 
with partial injuſtice, and boundleſs li- 
berality with ſordid ſelfiſhneſs ; that one 
may ſeem eager in redreſſing the inju- 
ries of half the globe, without deſcend- 
ing to the petty detail of private virtues ; 
and burn with zeal for the good of mil- 
mions one never ſaw, and yet ſpread vice 
and ruin through the little circle of one's 


own perſonal influence! 


WN the general texture of an irre- 


gular life is ſpangled over with ſome 


CON- 


ion 


irre- 


ome 


CON- 
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"conſtitutional pleaſing qualities; when 


kale, good humour, and a thought- 


less profuſion of expence throw a luſtre 


round the faultieſt characters; it is no 
wonder that common obſervers are 


blinded into admiration: a profuſe ge- 


: neroſiy dazzles them more than all the 


duties of the decalogue. But though 


At may be a very uſual quality towards 


"4 


- Necuring the election of a borough, it 


will contribute but little towards mak- 
N ng ſure the calling and election to the 
1 ingdom of heaven. It is ſomewhat 
ſtrange that extravagance ſhould be the 
great criterion of goodneſs with thoſe 
\ ery people who are themſelves the vic- 
ims of theſe idols; for the prodigal pays 


no 
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no debts if he can help it: and it is 
- notorious, that in one of the wittieſt 
and moſt popular comedies which this 
country has ever produced, thoſe very 
paſſages which exalt liberality at the 
expence of juſtice, were nightly ap. 
plauded with enthuſiaſtic rapture by 
thoſe deluded tradeſmen, whom, per 
haps, that very ſentiment helped to keep 


out of their money. 


Bur there is another ſort of faſhion 
able character, whoſe falſe brightne! 


is ſtill more pernicious, by caſting : 


ſplendour over the moſt deſtruCtiv: 
vices. Corrupt manners, ruinous ex 


travagance, and the molt fatal paſſio: 
fo 
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4 
it is for play, are ſometimes gilded over 


ittieſt ith many engaging acts of charity, 


| this and a general attention and reſpect to 


very f he ceremonials of Chriſtianity. But 


t the this is degrading the venerable image 
y ap- and ſuperſcription of religion, by ſtamp- 


* 
6 


re by ing them on baſer metal than they were 
ö per- ever intended to impreſs. The young 


keep f and gay ſhelter themſelves under ſuch 


examples, and ſcruple the leſs to adopt 


; the bad parts of ſuch mixed characters, 
ſhion-" when they ſee that an immoral con- 
btneſs duct is ſo compatible with a religious 
ling af perfection. 
uctive ü 
us ex. Bur I digreſs from my intention; 
paſſionſ for it is not the purpoſe of this addreſs 
for | | to 
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to take notice of any actions which the 


* 


common conſent of mankind has deter- 


mined to be wrong, but of ſuch, chiefly, 


as are practiſed by the ſober, the decent, 


and the regular; and to drop a few 


hints on ſuch leſs obvious offences as 


are, in general, 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 


Nor will the bounds which I have pre- 
ſcribed myſelf allow of my wander- 
ing into a wide and general field of ob- 


ſervation. 


Tux idea of the prefent flight per- 


formance was ſuggeſted by reading 3 


againſt 


the King's late excellent proclamation 
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i irreligion and immorality. Un- 


T- 
, may not be unſeaſonable to preſs on the 
7 
4 hearts of the better diſpoſed, ſuch ob- 
1 | 
ſervances as ſeem to be generally over- 
w 
5 looked; and to remark ſuch offences 
as commonly elude cenſure, becauſe 
they are not commonly thought cen- 
A * ſurable. 
4 
e- 1 
„ I is obvious to all ſerious perſons, 
4 | \ - 0. 
b. that that branch of the divine law, 
- Y | 
Zagainſt which the better kind of people 
|. 
treſpaſs with the leaſt ſcruple, is the 
i 1 commandment: many who would 
ag | ſhudder at the violation of the other 
Ne J 4 |nine, ſeem without ceremony to ex- 


nſt 
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der the ſhelter of ſo high a ſanction it 


punge 
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punge this from the divine code; but 
by what authority they do this, has ne- 
The Chriſtian 


legiſlator does not ſeem to have abridged 


ver been explained. 


the commandments; and there is no 
ſubſequent aurhority ſo much as pre- 


tended to by Proteſtants. 


IT is not here intended to take no- N 
tice of ſuch flagrant offences as lie open ö 
to the cognizance of higher tribunals; | 
or to pollute this paper with deſcanting | / 
on the holders of card aſſemblies on | 4 


Sundays, the frequenters of taverns and 


gaming houſes, the printers of Sunday i 


newſpapers, the proprietors of Sunday 
ſtage coaches, and others who openly | 


inſult 


: : 
14 
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ut 1 inſult the laws of the land; laws which 
je- will always be held ſacred by good citi- 
an l Zens, even were not the law of God 


ed antecedent to them. 8 


: Many of the order whom I here ad- 
j dreſs are perſons of the tendereſt huma- 
nity, and not only with well to the in- 
10-1 tereſts of virtue, but are favourably diſ- 
en { poſed to advance the cauſe of religion ; 
s; nay, would be extremely ſtartled at not 


7 being thought ſincerely religious : yet, 


S 
SW, 


on 9 from inconſideration, want of time, 
; want of ſelf-examination, want of ſuſ- 
; pecting the deceitfulneſs of the human 
a heart, ſometimes allow themſelves in 
inattentions and negligences which ma- 
88 terially 
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terially affect their own ſafety, and the 


comforts of others. - While an animat- 
ed ſpirit of charity ſeems to be kindled | 
amongſt us; while there is a general diſ. | 

poſition tO inſtruct the ignorant, and to 4 


reform the vicious; one cannot help 


regretting that theſe amiable exertions 1 


ſhould be counteracted, in ſome degree, 


by practices of a directly oppoſite ten- 


dency, trifling in their appearance, but 


ſerious in their effects. 


. THERE are {till among us petty do- 
meſtic evils, which ſeem too inconſide- 


rable to claim redreſs. There is an 


aggrieved body of men in our very 


capital, whoſe ſpiritual hardſhips ſeem 


ſcarcely 
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fearcely to have been taken into conſi- 


blen I mean the HAIR DRESsSERS, 


ed on whom 


iſ. #1 


+. 
1 
5 


The Sunday ſhines, no day of reſt to them. 


Is there not a peculiar degree of un- 


Zkindneſs in exerciſing ſuch cruelty on 


the ſouls of men, whoſe whole lives are 


7 N * . . 
employed in embelliſhing our perſons ? 


1 . . 5 „ ; 
And is it quite conceivable how a lady's 
3 

conſcience is able to make ſuch nice 


J ainin&tions, that ſhe would be ſhocked 
at the idea of ſending for her mantua-- 
maker, or milliner, her carpenter, or 


in # maſon, on a Sunday, while ſhe makes 


— 


no ſcruple regularly to employ a hair- 


m dreſſer i ? 


* 8 15 


ſhould ſeem to ſolicit our immediate 
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Is it not almoſt ridiculous to obſerveli < 
the zeal we have for doing good at a 
diſtance, while we neglect the little ob. 


vious, every-day domeſtic duties, which 


attention? But an action ever ſo right 
and meritorious, which is only to be p 
periodically performed, at diſtant inter- 4 
vals, is leſs burthenſome to corrupt na- 
ture, than an undeviating attention to ; 
ſuch ſmall, conſtant, right habits as are ̃ 
hoſtile to our natural indolence, and 
would be perpetually vexing and diſ- 
turbing our ſelf. love. The weak heart 
indulges its infirmity, by allowing itſelf 
intermediate omiſſions, and habitual ne- 
gle dds of duty, repoſing itſelf for ſafety, 


On 
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en regular, but remote returns of ſtated 


ſperformances, It is leſs trouble to ſub- 


&cribe to the propagation of the Goſpel 


in foreign parts, than to have daily 


prayers i in our own families: and I am 
tl erſuaded that there are multitudes of 


| well meaning people who would gladly 


contribute to a miſſion of Chriſtianity 
1 Japan or Otaheite, to whom it never 
Y 

occurred, that the hair-dreſſer, whom 


1 they are every Sunday detaining from 


= 3 
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church, has a ſoul to be ſaved ; that the 


5 
* 
* 
+ 


Jaw of the land co-operates with the 
Jaw of God, to forbid their employing 


i it im; and that they have no right, either 


1 bega or moral, to this proportion of his 


time. 


The poor man himſelf, per- 
haps, 
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haps, dares not remonſtrate, for fear # 
he ſhould be deprived of his employ- 1 
ment for the reſt of the weck. If there 
were no other objection to a pleaſurable 4 
Sunday among the great and the afflu- 1 
ent, methinks this ſingle one might 9 | 


rate: would not a devout heart be un- 


willing to rob a fellow creature of bis L 
time for devotion, or a humane one of b 


his hour of reſt ? _ 


Ir is ſtrange that there ſhould be ſo 
little conſiſtency in human conduct, 
that the ſame perſons ſhould gladly ; 
contribute to ſpread the light of Chriſ-| 
tianity in another hemiſphere; while, 
by their example, they actually obſtruct 
the 
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progreſs of it at home. But it is, 


oy. Houbt not, much oftener owing to the 


1Cre Wperceprible influence of cuſtom and 


= 
4 4 


ible Abit, than to a decided ill intention. 


Ny. "TE 
pe- þ tics, the eye and the object may come 


Feſides, it may be in morals as it is in 


un- . oo cloſe to each other, to anſwer the 

his md of viſion. There are certain faults 

2 of hich preſs too near our ſelf-love to be 
e ven perceptible to us. 


+ 
© 2 


a ſo © THERE is an evil newly crept into 


act, | Jolimed ſociety, and it comes under a 
dly F aſk ſo ſpecious, that they are chiefly 
vic, (ood ſort of people who are allured by 


; I mean Sunday CONCERTS. 


ile, 
uct Many, who would be ſtartled at a pro- 


the _ phane, 


9 
# 
3 | 
2 
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* 
. * 


phane, or even an idle amuſemeni S 
think that the name of ſacred mui, th 
ſanctiſies the diverſion. But if oe 
who live in eaſe and affluence do "8 
make theſe petty renunciations of then, a 
own ways, and their own pleaſure, wit x 
criterion have we by which to judge 0 
their ſincerity? For as the goodneſs oy 
Providence has exempted. them fron'Y I 
painful occupations, they have neithel 7 


labour from which to reſt, nor bu% 

ſineſs from which to refrain. A wal 
abſtinence from pleaſure is the only 1 
dence of their obedience to the divine 


precept. 


I xnow with what indignant ſcorn} 


this remark will, by many, be received: 


that 
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| ; } | at much will be advanced in favour of 
e fanctity of this amuſement. I ſhall 


told that the words are, many of 


em, extracted from the Bible, and that 


1 be compoſition is the divine Handel's. 


But were the angel Gabriel the poet, 
1 4 he archangel Michael the compoſer, and 
x e Song of the Lamb the ſubject, it 
* ould not abrogate that ſtatute of the 
' Moſt High, which has ſaid, Thou 

# ſhalt keep holy the Sabbath day, and 


4 m SERVANT, and thy CATTLE, ſhall. 
evil 


«10 


F do no manner of work,” -I am per- 
ine faded that the hallelujahs of Heaven 
Fould make no moral muſic to the ear 
df a conſcientious perſon, while he re- 

| ledted that multitudes of ſervants are 


walting 
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| waiting in the ſtreets, expoſed to even 
temptation: engaged, perhaps, in prof 


phane ſwearing, and idle if not difolue 3 


"is converſation: and the very cattle ij 
| | deprived of that reſt which the tenden 
f mercy of God was graciouſly pleaſed, bil 4 5 

| 


an aſtoniſhing condeſcenſion, to include, 


in the commandment. 


Bur I will, for the fake of argument, 
ſo far concede as to allow of the innc- 4 A 


cence, and even piety of Sunday conf a 


certs: I will ſuppoſe (what, however, * 


does not always happen) that no unhal. 0 


lowed ſtrains are ever introduced; that 


ſome attend theſe concerts with a viewſ + 


to cultivate devout affections ; that ey 
cherulb i i 


* — 
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i i cheriſn the ſerious impreſſions excited 
70 5 a "7 the muſic, and retire in ſuch a frame 
ute 45 pf ſpirit as convinces them that the heart 
1 as touched while the ear was gratifi- 
a Nay, I would grant, if ſuch a con- 


eſſion would be accepted, that the in- 


i 


2 
ide, . tervals were filled up with PO 
15 e 


hat tive? Lour ſervants have been accuſ- 
iewſ tomed to conſider a concert as a ſecular 
her | diverſion ; if you, therefore, continue 


rib D It 


* 
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it on a Sunday, will not they alſo ex. 
pe to be indulged on that day with |. 
their common amuſements ?——Saint 2 
Paul, who was a very liberal thinker, | 
f believed it prudent to make frequent 1 L 
ſacrifices of things indifferent in them. 5 
ſelves. He was willing to deny himſelf 1 
a harmleſs and lawful gratification, even f 
as long as the world tod, rather than E | 
ſhock the tender conſciences of men of * 
leſs underſtanding. Where a practice g f | 
is neither good nor evil in itſelf, it is 
both difereet and generous to avoid it, | 1 
if it can be attended with any poſſible I 
danger to minds lefs enlightened, and 
to faith leſs confirmed. 
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Bur, religion apart, I have ſome- 
4 e wondered that people do not yield 
1 0 the temptation that is held out to 
L ſkew, of abſtaining from diverſions one 
4 lay in ſeven, upon motives of mere 
f Human policy; as voluptuaries ſome- 

8 times faſt, to give a keener reliſh to the 
F delights of the next repaſt. For plea- 


ure, like an over-fed lamp, is extin- 


1 5 Fuiſhed by the exceſs of its own ali- 


Ment. But the lovers of pleaſure are 
f bot always prudent, even upon their 
wn principles; for Tam perſuaded that 
be world would afford much more 
| real ſatisfaction than it does, if we did 
7 ot preſs, and torture, and ſtrain it,” to 
: ield what it does not contain. Much 


D 2 good, 


l — _s w - * , WL — 
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4 
is not in its nature to produce. There 


very narrow and fanatical ſpirit, in ani- 
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good, and much pleaſure, it does libe- 
rally beſtow; but no labour, or art, 
can extract from it that elixir of peace, 


that divine eſſence of content, which it | : 


is good ſenſe in fearching into every b 
bleſſing for its hidden properties; but it 2 
is folly to ranſack and plunder it for 
ſuch as the experience of all ages tells 
us are foreign to it. We exhauſt the 
world of its pleaſures, and then lament 
that it is empty; we wring thoſe plea 
fares to the very dregs, and then com- | 


plain that they are vapid. 


q 
f 


ISsUALL, probably, be accuſed of af 


madverting 
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W madverting on a practice ſo little ſuſpeQ- 
7 ed of harm as the frequenting of public 
: walks and gardens on a Sunday: and 
certainly, there cannot be an amuſement 
more entirely harmleſs in itſelf. But 1 


mult appeal to the honeſt teſtimony of 


our own hearts if the t be favour- 
able to ſeriouſneſs? Do we commonly 
retire from thoſe places with the impreſ- 


ſions which were made on us at church 
in their full force? We entered theſe 
ſprightly ſcenes, perhaps, with a ſtrong 
remaining tincture of that devout ſpi- 
rit which the public worſhip had infuſed 
mto the mind. But have we not felt 
it gradually diminiſh? Have not our 
powers of reſiſtance grown inſenſibly 

2 D 3 weaker ? 
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weaker ? The doctrines which in the 


0 
morning appeared the ſober dictates of BY | 
reaſon, now ſeem unreaſonably rigid; 1 c 
and truths which were then thought in- P c 
controvertible, now appear impertinent. 3 
To anſwer arguments is much eaſier 4 

than to withſtand allurement. Fhe un- 3 

derſtanding may controvert a ſtartling t 
propoſition with leſs difficulty than the IF i 
fliding heart can reſiſt the infection of x 
feducing gaiety. To oppoſe a cold and [ 
ſpeculative faith to the illuſion of pre- a 
ſent pleaſure, is to fight with inadequate I 
weapons : it is reſiſting arms with rules; « 
it is combating a temptation with an 


idea. Whereas, he who engages in the | t 
Chriſtian warfare, will find that his 
chief 
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7 chief ſtrength ' conſiſts in knowing that 
| ; he is very weak ; that to. retreat from 
danger is his higheſt glory, and to 
decline the combat, his trueſt cou- 
rage. 

WHATEVER indiſpoſes the had for 
the duty of any particular ſeaſon, tho? 
it aſſume ever ſo innocent a form, can- 
not be perfectly right. If the heart be 
laid open to the incurſion of vain jms 
aginations, and worldly thoughts, it 
matters little by what gate the enemy 
entered. If the effect be injurious, the 


cauſe cannot be quite harmleſs. It is 


the perfidious property of certain plea- 


* 0 . 
- 2 . * þ " © ” 
4 4 . „ — 
8 * - ' ++ 4 4 4 ſures, 
* 
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fures, that, though they ſeem not to 
have the ſmalleſt harm in themſelves, 
they imperceptibly indiſpoſe the mind to 
every thing that is good, 


Many readers will be apt to pro- 
duce againſt all this preciſeneſs, that 
hackneyed remark which one is tired of 
hearing, that Sunday diverſions are al- 
lowed publicly in many foreign coun- | 
tries, as well in thoſe profeſſing the re- 
formed religion, as popery. But the 
corruptions of one part of the Proteſt- | 
ant world are no reaſonable juſtification | 
of the evil practices of another. Er- 
ror and infirmity can never be proper 
objects of imitation. It is ſtill a rem- 
nant 
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nant of the old leaven : and as to plead- 
ing the practice of Roman Catholic 
countries, one bluſhes to hear an en- 
lightened Proteſtant juſtifying himſelf 
by examples drawn from that benighted 


religion. 


Bzs1D2s, though I am far from vin- 
dicating the amuſements permitted on 


Sundays in foreign countries, by al- 


lowing that eſtabliſhed cuſtom, and long 


preſcription, have the privilege of con- 
ferring right; yet foreigners may, at 
leaſt, plead the ſanction of cuſtom, and 
the connivance of the law. While in 


this country the law of the land, and 


eſtabliſhed uſage, concurring with ſtill 


higher 
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higher motives, give a ſort of vene! able 
ſanction to religious obſervances, the 
breach of which will be always more lia- 
ble to miſconſtruction than in countries 


where ſo many motives do not concur. 


I aM not an advocate for the ſeve- 
rity of 2 Jewiſh, or the moroſeneſs' of 


2 Puritanical ſabbath. I am likewiſe 


far from inferring that all thoſe who 
neglect a ſtrict obſervation of a Sun- 
day, are remiſs in the performance of 
their other duties : but I will venture 
to affirm, that all whom I have remark- 
ed conſcientiouſly to obſerve this day 
from right motives, have been uniform- 
ly attentive to their general conduct. It 


has 
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has been the opinion of many wiſe and 
good men, * that Chriſtianity will ſtand, 
or fall, as this day is neglected, or ob- 


* r P Ä R W -n; . ĩðͤ Lowe. oe 


ſerved. Sunday ſeems to be a kind of 
Chriſtian 


| * The teſtimony of one lawyer will, perhaps, 
5 be leſs ſuſpected than that of many prieſts. 
have ever found,“ ſays the great Lord Chief 
Juice Hale, „ by a ſtrict and diligent obſerra- 
N tion, that a due obſervanee of the duty of Sun- 
: day has ever had joined to it a bleſſing upon the 


f ret of my time; and the week that has been ſo 


: begun has been bleſſed and proſperous to me: 


of the duties of this day, the reſt of the week 
has been unſucceſsful and unhappy to my own 
ecular employments. So that I could eaſily 
9 make 


4 

. 

PF T1 
* 


and, on the other fide, when I have been negligent 


Fort of Revelation againſt the confe. | 


| derated attacks of the world and the 


malte an eſtimate of my ſucceſſes the week follow - 
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Chriſtian Palladium; and the city of ; | 
God will never be totally taken by the | 
enemy till the obſervance of that be $ 7 
quite loſt. Every ſincere ſoldier of the ; ; 
great Captain of our Salvation muſt, | 4 
thereſore, exert himſelf in its defence, 1 


as ever he would defend the divine 


. 


Devil. J 
. 


low ing, by the manner of my paſſing this daz. A 
en 
And 1 bo NOT WRITE THIS LIGHTLY, BUT er 


LONG AND SOUND EXPFRIENCE.,” . 


Sir Matthew Hale's Works. 
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I SHALL proceed to enumerate a few 
J of the many cauſes which ſeem to im- 
f pede well diſpoſed people in the pro- 
5 greſs of religion: none, perhaps, contri- 
þ butes more to it than that cold, pruden- 
dal caution againſt the folly of aiming at 
Le, ſo frequent in the mouths of 
che worldly wiſe, We muſt take the 
k ce world,” ſay they, © as we find it; 
of & reformation is not the buſineſs of in- 
3 „ dividuals, and we are commanded 


2 4, . 

not to be righteous overmuch.” But 
* : EY | . # * 
theſe admonitions are contrary to every 
). N 5 5 | . 0 . | . 
maxim in human affairs: in arts and 
i 


letters * the moſt conſummate models 


are 


When Pliny the younger was accuſed of 
deſpiſing the degenerate eloquence of his own 
E age, 


LL 


50 


are held out to imitation. We never 


Thoughts on the 2 


hear any body cautioned againſt be- 
coming too wiſe, too learned, or too 
rich: zeal, in buſineſs, is accounted | 
commendable ; in friend{hip it is amia- 

able; in all the periſhing concerns f 
earthly things it is extolled as exhibit. 


4 
-j 


ing marks of a ſprightly temper, and a 


vigorous mind. Strange! that to be 
„ fervent in ſpirit,” ſhould only be dif. = 
honourable in that ſingle inſtance which 5 
age, and of the vanity of aſpiring at perfeCtion 4 
in oratory, and of endeavouring to be the rival 
of Cicero, inſtead of denying the charge, he * [ 
claimed with a noble ſpirit, Srurrissiuun credo, | 


ad imitandum non 0PTIMA qua proponere. 
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ſhould ſeem to demand unremitting di- 


ligence, and unextinguiſhed warmth. 


Ao the devices dangerous to our 
moral ſafety, certain favourite and ſpe- 
cious maxims are not the leaſt ſucceſs- 
ful, as they carry with them an impoſ- 
ing air of indulgent candour, and al- 


ways ſeem to be on the popular fide of 


good nature, One of the moſt obvious | 


of theſe is, that method of reconciling 
the conſcience to practices not decidedly 
wicked, and yet not ſcrupuloully right, 
by the qualifying phraſe, that there is 


n harm in it. I am miltaken, if more 


innocent perſons do not inflame their 


ſpiritual reckoning by this treacherous 


E 2 apology 
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apology than by almoſt any other means. | 
Few are ſyſtematically, or premeditat- | 
edly wicked, or propoſe to themſelves, | 
at firſt, more than ſuch ſmall indulgen- 
ces as they are perſuaded have no harm 
in them. But this latitude is gradually 


and imperceptibly enlarged : as the ex- | 


preſhon is vague and indeterminate z 
as the darkeſt ſhade of virtue, and the 


lighteſt ſhade of vice, melt into no very 


incongruous colouring ; as the bounds 


between good and evil are not always 
ſo preciſely defined, but that he who 
ventures to the confines of the one, will 
find himſelf on the borders of the other ; 
every one furniſhes his own definition ; 
every one extends the ſuppoſed limits a 


little 
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2 
| 
: „ 
b 
| 


little farther; till the bounds which 
fence in permitted from unlawful plea- 


ſures are gradually broken down, and 


the marks which ſeparated them imper- 


= j ceptibly deſtroyed. 

: ! Ir is, perhaps, one of the molt alarm- 
S ; ing ſymptoms of the degeneracy of mo- 
nals in the preſent day, that the diſtine- 
tions of right and wrong are almoſt 
, | ſwept away in polite converſation. The 
f moſt ſerious crimes are often named 
5 with cool indifference; the moſt ſhame- 


4 ful profligacy with affected tenderneſs. 


This muſt certainly contribute, more 


, 
* 


than any thing, to diminiſh the horror 


7 


of vice in the riſing generation. That 


* 8 q . a 5 Ex; i * 22 ** 
gs eee eee 
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our paſſions ſhould be too often en- 
gaged on the fide of error, we may 
look for the cauſe, though not for the 
vindication, in the unreſiſted propenſi- 
ties of our conſtitution: but that our 
reaſon ſhould ever be employed in its 
favour, that our converſation ſhould 
ever be taught to palliate it, that our 
judgment ſhould ever look on it with 
indifference, has no ſhadow of excuſe, 
becauſe this can pretend to no founda- 
tion in nature, no apology in tempta- 


tion, no palliative in paſſion, 


However defective, therefore, our 
practice may be, however we may be 


allured by ſeduction, or precipitated by 


paſſion, 
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| paſſion, let us beware of lowering the 1 
i STANDARD OF RIGHT: this induces an | 'P 
| © . * 
imperceptible corruption into the heart, 


ſtagnates the nobleſt principle of action, 
irrecoverably debaſes the ſenſe of moral 
and religious obligation, and prevents 


us from living up to the height of our 


nature: it cuts off all communication 

 F with virtue, and almoſt prevents the 

» | poſſibility of a return to it. It we do ; (| 

- | not riſe as high as we aim, we ſhall riſe 

- | the higher for having aimed at a lofty | 
mark: but where the RULE is now, the 


practice cannot be high, though the con- 
ir | verſe of the propoſition is not propor- * 


— 


be Þ tionably true. l 


by Þ 


* 
2 
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- 


Nori more benumbs the exer- 


tions of ardent ; youthful virtue, than 


the cruel ſneer which worldly prudence | 
beſtows on active goodneſs, and the | 
cool deriſion it expreſſes at the defeat 


of a benevolent ſcheme ; of which ma- 


lice, rather than penetration, had fore- 
ſeen the failure. 
need of any ſuch diſcouragements. The 
world is a climate which too naturally 
chills-a glowing generoſity, and con- 
tracts an expanded heart. The zeal of 
the moſt ſanguine 1s but to apt to cool, 


and the activity of the molt diligent to 


flacken of itſelf: and the diſappoint- 


ments which benevolence encounters in 


the failure of her beſt concerted pro- 


jects, 


| * * 2 ö 
Alas! there is little pro 
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Feds, and the frequent depravity of the 
| oft choſen objects of her bounty, 
would ſoon dry up the ampleſt ſtreams 
Jof charity, were they not feed by the 


5 
5 
1 1 


living fountain of religious principles. 


Bor if, on the one hand, there is a 


proud and arrogant diſcretion which ri- 


3 a 


F dicules, as Utopian and romantic, every 
|gcnerous project of the active and the 
[Uiberal ; ſo there 1s on the other, a ſort | | 


of popular bounty which arrogates to il 


def the excluſive name of feeling, and * 
ges with diſdain the influence of an | 
higher principle. I am far from in- | ö [+ 
pending to depreciate this humane, and [1 

; exquiſitely tender ſentiment, which the 


bene- 
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beneficent Author of our nature gave 
us, as a ſtimulus to remove the diſtreſſes 
of others, in order to get rid of our own 
uneaſineſs. I would only obſerve, that 
where not ſtrengthened by ſuperior mo- 
tives, it is a caſual and precarious in- 
ftrument of good, and ceaſes to operate, 
except in the immediate preſence, and 


within the audible cry of mifery. This 


fort of feeling forgets that any calamity : | 
exiſts which is out of its own fight; , 
and though it would empty its purſe for 
ſuch an occaſional object as rouſes tran- | 
fient ſenſibility, yet it ſeldom makes any | 
ſtated proviſion for miſeries, which are | 


not the leſs real becauſe they do not 


obtrude upon the ſight, and awaken th: 


tender- 


co 
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tenderneſs of immediate ſympathy.— 
This is a mechanical charity, which 
requires ſprings and wheels to ſet it a- 
going; whereas, real Chriſtian charity 
does not wait to be acted upon by im- 


preſſions and impulſes. 


A FARTHER danger to good kind of 


people ſeems to ariſe from a miſtaken 


idea, that only great and actual ſins are 
to be guarded againſt. Whereas, ſins 
of omiſſion make up perhaps, the moſt 
formidable part of heir catalogue of 


* 


offences. 


Theſe generally ſupply in 


number what they want in weight, and 
are the more dangerous for being little 


oſtenſible. 


They continue to be re- 


peated 
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peated with leſs regret, becauſe the re. 
membrance of their predeceſſors does 
not, like the remembrance of formal 
actual crimes, aſſume a body and a ſhape, 
and territy by the impreſſion of parti- 
cular ſcenes and circumſtances. While 
the memory of tranſacted evil haunts a 
tender conſcience by perpetual appari- 
tion, omitted duty having no local or 
perſonal exiſtence, not being recorded 
by ſtanding acts and deeds, and having 
no diſtin image to which the mind 
may recur, ſinks into quiet oblivion, 
without deeply wounding the conſci- 
ence, or tormenting the imagination. 


Theſe omiſſions were, perhaps, among 


the © ſecret ſins,” from which the royal 


penitent 
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penifent fo earneſtly defired to be clean 
ſed: and it is worthy of the tnoſt ſerious 
conſid ation, that theſe ate the offen- 
ces againſt which the Goſpel pronounces 
the moſt alarming Matis. it l 
leſs againſt actual than negative evil, that 
affectionate echortatibt, Hvely remön- 
ſtrance, and pointed" parable, are ex- 
hauſted. It is againſt the tree which 
bore No fruit, the lamp which had no 
vil, the Unprofitable ſervant who made 


No uſe of his talent, that the ſevere ſen- 


tence is denounced ; and not againſt e cor- 
rupt frult, bad ol, and talents al em- 
ployed. We are led to 


believe, Bat 


110 
4 7 17 


the ſame hi gh authority, that omitted 


duties, and neglected opportünities, will 
22 F furniſh 


2 „ 9 


furniſh no inconſderable portion of 
our future nde, i very aw- 


of accounts, roy to ens Crd mere- 


ly for omiſſions and negatives, Ye 


gave me No meat;. ye gave me No 


drink; ye took me Nor in; ye viſited 
me Nor. On the puniſhment attend- 
ing poſitive crimes, as being more na- 


turally obvious, more logically conſe· 


quent, it was not, -perhaps, thought ſo 
neceſſary to inſiſt, 
AnoTrHzs cauſe which ſtill further 
impedes the reception of Religion even 


1 


among the well diſpoſed, is, that gar- | 


ment of ſadneſs i in which people delight 


to 
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to fuppoſe her dreſſed; and that life of 
| hard auſterity, and pining abſtinence, 
which they pretend ſhe enjoins her dif: 
ciples. And it were well if this were 
only the mifrepreſentation of her de- 
chred enemies; but, unhappily, it is 
the too frequent miſcoriception of her 


injudicious friends. But ſuch an over- 
charged picture i is not more unamiable 
than it is untike : for wilt venture to 
affirm, that Religion, with all her beau- 


tiful and becoming ſandity, impoſes 


fewer ſacrifices, not only of rational, | 
but of pleaſurable” enjoyment, than the 
uncontrouled dominion of any one vice. | 


Her ſervice is not only perfect ſafety, 
but perfect freedom: the is not ſo ty 


32 F 2 rannizing 


WW 
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rannizing as Paſſion; ſo exatting as the 
World, nor {9 deſpotic as. F aſhion,— | 
Let us ALY the. caſe by 9 arallel, and 
examine it, not as affecting our virtue, 
but our; pleaſure. , Does Religion for- 
bid ie ghearful enjoyments of life as ri. 

gorouily, 28, Avariee, forbids, them? 
Does. he require, ſuch ſacriſice of our 
eaſe as Ambitiqu. ? or ſuch renunciations | 
of. our quigt eg Pride? Does Devotiqn, 
murder ſleep like Diſſipation? Does ſhe 
defiroy Health like Intemperanoe Does 


ſhg. anvibilate. Fortune like Gaming? 


Does he 1 imbitter Lite like Diſoord; "PF 


IIR. 


or abridge it like Duelling? Does Re- 
ligion impoſe more vigilance than Sul- 


picton? ,or half fo many mortifications 


3. 


— 
, - 1 
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as Vanity? Vice has her martyrs: and 
the moſt auſtere and ſelf-denying Aſce- 
tic (who. miſtakes the genius. of Chriſ- 
tianity almoſt as much as her enemies) 
never tormented himſelf with fuch: cruel 
and cauſeleſs ſevetity as that with which 
Envy lacerates her unhappy votaries.— 
Worldly honour obliges us to be at the 
trouble of reſenting injuries; but Re- 
ligion ſpares us that in convenience by 


commanding us to forgive them; and 


By this injunction conſults our happi- 
neſs no leſs tlian our virtue: for the 
torment of conſtantly hating any one 
muſt be, at leaſt, equal to the ſin of 
it, —If this eſtimate be fairly made, 
then is the balance clearly on- the fide 


. Thoughts on the - 
of Religion, even in the article of plea- 


Ir is an bbeny not uncommon to 
good kind at; people, to comfort them. 
are that they live in the exerciſe of 
ome one natural good quality, and 
to make a religious merit of a conſtitu- 
|. happineſs.— They! have alſo a 


ong propenſity to ſeparate. what God 
has joined, belief and practice; the 


creed and the commandments; actions 


and motives; moral duty and religious 
obedience. Whereas, you will hardly 
find, in all the New Teſtament, a mo- 
ral, or a ſocial virtue that is not hedg- 
ed in by ſome religious injunetion:— 

| 1 Scarcely 
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Scarcely! a good action enjoined towards 
others, but it is connected to fome ex- 
hortation to perſonal purity. All the 
charities of benevolence are, in general, 
ſo-agreeable to the natural make of the 
heart, that it is a very tender mercy of 
God to have made that a duty, which, 
to ſmer ſpirits, would have been irre- 
ſiſtible as an inclination; and to annex 
the higheſt future reward to the greateſt 
preſent pleaſure. But in order to give 
a religious ſanction to a ſoeial virtue, the 
duty of viſiting the fatherleſs and widow 
in their affliction, is inſeparably attach- 
ed to the difficult and ſelf-denying in- 
junctions of keeping ourſelves unſpotted 
from che world. This adljunt is the 


) 


more 


68: 
more-needful, as many are apt to make 


a kind of moral commutation, and to 
allow themfelves ſo much pleaſure in ex 
change for ſo. much charity. But one 


good quality can never ſtand proxy for 
another. The Chriftian virtues ' derive: 
their higheſt luſtre from aſſociation: they 
have ſuch a ſpirit of ſociety, that they 
are weak and imperfect when folitary ;: 
their-radiance are brightened by com- 
munication, and their natural ſtrength: 
multiplied by their alliance with. each: 


other. 
Tr cannot be denied that good ſort of 
people ſometimes uſe religion as the 
voluptuous uſe pbyſic. As the latter 
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employ medicine to make health agree 
with luxury, the former conſider reli- 1 
gion as a medium to reconcile peace of \f 
conſcience. with a life of pleaſure, But 
no moral chemiſtry can blend natural 
contradiQtions 3 the world will ſtill be 
uppermoſt, and religion will diſdain to 
ä Gas Nen 
i (ut 21 l T2049 aa . 
Lare be egen ji WY 
ing to inſinuate that religion encourages 
men to fly from ſatiety, and hide them - 
ſelves in. ſolitudes: to renounce the ge- 
nerous and important duties of ative 
t Juke, for the viſionary; cold, and fruitleſs: 
e Jvirtues of an Hermitage, or a Cloyſter. 
No: the miſchief ariſes not from aur 
living 


7 11 
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hving in the world, but from the world 


living in us; occupying our hearts, and 


monopolizing our affections. Action 
is the life of virtue, and the world is 
the nobleſt theatre of action. Perhaps 
ſome of the moſt perfect patterns of 
human conduct may be found in the 
moſt public ſtations, and among the 
buſieſt orders of mankind. It is, in- 
deed, a ſcene of trial, but the glory of 
the triumph is proportioned to the peril 
of the conflict. A ſenſe of danger quick- 


ens circumſpection, and makes virtue 


more vigilant. Lot maintained his in- 
tegrity in a great eity, proverbially 
wicked, and forfeited it in the boſom 
of retirement. : 55 


IT 
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Ix has been ſaid that worldly good 
ſort of people are a greater credit to 
their profeſſion, by exhibiting more 
cheerfulneſs, gaiety and happineſs, than 
are viſible in ſerious Chriſtians. '-If this 
aſſertion be true, which I very much 
ſuſpect, is it not probable that the ap- 
parent eaſe and gaiety of the former 
may be derived from the ſame ſource of 
conſolation which Mrs, Quickly recom- 
mends to Falſtaff, in Shakeſpeare's ad- 
mirable picture of the death- bed ſcene 
of that witty profligate ? He wiſhed 
6 for comfort, quoth mine hoſteſs, and 
began to talk of God; now I, to 
* comfort him, begged him he ſfiould 
not think of God it was time enough | 


a n » Thoughts on the K 


to trouble himſelf with theſe things. 
Do not many deceive themſelves by 
drawing water from theſe dry wells of 
comfort? and patch up a precarious and 
imperfect happineſs in- this world, by 
diverting their attention from the con- 
cerns of the next? 


* ANoTHER obſtruction to the growth 
uf piety, is that unworthy prejudice 
which even good kind of people too 
often entertain againſt thoſe who differ 
from them in opinion. Every man 
who is ſincerely in earneſt to advance 
the intereſts of religion, will have ac- 
quired ſuch a degree of candour, as to 
become indifferent by whom good is 


done, 
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done, of who has the reputation of do- 
ing it, provided it be actually done. 
He will be anxious to increaſe the ſtock 


ren bas 5 T 


| of human virtue, and of buman happi- 
tat: by every poſlibly means. He will 
whet and ſharpen every inſtrument of 
goodneks, though it be not caſt in his 
own mould, or faſhioned after his own 
pattern. He Vill n never "conſider whe 
ther the form ſuits his own particular 
taſte, but whether the inſtrument itſelf 
be calculated to accompliſh the work 

of his maſter. It is a teſt by which he 


will be able to judge of his own fince- 


rity, if the delight he feels at hearing 


of a meritorious action ſuffers no_abate- 


1 ment, becauſe it was — by one 
© G Who 
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who.differs from him in his religious, 
or even his political fentiments. 


Wo SHALL | conclude theſe looſe ad! im- 
methodical hints with a general addreſs 


to thoſe who content . with 4 


decent profeſſion of the doctrines, i in- 
ſtead of a diligent diſcharge of the du- 
ties of Chriſtianity. Believe, and for- 
give me: —you are the people who 
lower religion in the eyes of its ene- 


mies. The 7 prophane, * the 


In the laſt days ſhall come ſcoffers, within 
after their own luſts, Kc. Kc. 11 Peter, chap. 


iii, ver. 3. with o milltitide pf olber texts to the 


ſamepatpaſe. >: 7 ot ore tf cer os bc 


avowed 


- 
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avowed enemies to God and goodneſs, 
confirm the truths they mean to oppoſe, 
illuſtrate the doctrines they deny, and - 
accompliſh. the predictions they diſbe- 
lieve. But you, like an inadequate and 
faithleſs prop, overturn the edifice which 
When air 
acute and keen-eyed infidel meaſures 


you pretend to ſupport. 


your lives with the rule by which you 
profels to walk, he finds ſo little ana- 
bgy between them, the copy is ſo unlike 
the pattern, that this inconſiſtency of 
yours is the paſs through which his moſt 


dangerous attack i is made. And T muſt 


conſeſs, that of all dhe arguments, which 
the malignant induſtry of infidelity has 
beer? able to muſter; the conduct of 


G 2 proſeſſing 
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profeſſing Chriſtians ſeems to me to be 


the only one which is really capable of 
ſtaggering a man of ſenſe Ie hears 
of a ſpiritual and felf-denying religion; 
he reads the beatitudes ; he obſerves 

that the grand artillery of the Goſpel 
is planted againſt pride, He then turns 
to the tranſcript of this. perfect origi» 
nal; the lives which pretend to be fas 
hioned by it. There he ſees, with tri- 
umphant deriſion, that pride, ſelf-love, 
ſelf- ſufficiency, . and an inordinate appe- 
tite for pleaſure, are reputable vices in 
the eyes of many « of thoſe who acknow- 


| ledge the truth of the Chriſtian doc- 


trines. He weighs that meekneſs to 
which a bleſſing is promiſed, with that 


arrogance 


arrogance Which is too eomon to be 
very diſhonourable. He compares that 
non· conformity to the. world, which the 
Bible makes tlie criterion-of æ believer, 
with that rage for amuſement which is: 
not conſidered as diſreputable in a Chriſ. 
tian. He oppoſes the ſelf-denying and 


lowly character of the Author of our! 


faith with the ſenſual practices - of his 


followers. He finds little reſemblance - 


between the reſtraints preſcribed, , and 
the.. gratifications indulged in- What. 
concluſions. muſt a ſpeculative reaſoning, 
ſceptic an from ſuch premiſes? Is. 
it any wonder that ſuch phraſes as a bro- 
ken ſpirit, a contrite heart, poverty of 
ſpirit, refraining the ſoul, keeping it 


G3, low, 
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low, and caſting down high imagina- 
tions, . ſhould be to the -unbeliever 
* fooliſhneſs,” when ſuck humiliating 


— 


dere ee. 


motives: ; 


doctrines are a-** ſtumbling block to. | 
profeſſing Chriſtians, -who- cannot al- 
ways. cordially reliſh a religion which 
profeſſedly tells them it was ſent to ſtain. 
the pride of human glory, and to exe. 


Bur Gag the paſſive and * felf-de-.. 
nying virtues are not high in the eſteem . 
of mere good ſort of people, yet chey 
are peculiarly the evangelical virtues. 
The world extols brilhiant actions; the 
e habits and right 


ſha 


be] 


motives ; it ſeldom ingulcates. thoſe 
ſplendid deeds 'which make heroes, or 


thoſe ſounding ſentences which conſti- 


harder taſk of renouncing ſelf, of living 


uncorrupted in the world, of ſubduing 


beſetting ſins, and of not thinking of 
ourſelves more highly than we w_ 


The. acquiſition of glory was the precept 


of other religions, the contempt of it is 


che perfection of Chriſtianity. 


2 
, 


Lr us then be conſiſtent, and we 
ſhall never be contemptible, even in the 
eyes of our enemies. Let not the un- 
believer ſay that we have one ſet of opi- 


nions 
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nions for our theory, and another for our 


practice; that to the vulgar 


We ſhew the rough and thorny way to 
| heav'n, ww 1675 
While we the primroſe path l dalliance 


tread. 


* 


Ll _ - 6 * 
1 1 W 


Tr would become our characters as 


b 


men of ſenſe, of which conſiſtency | is a 


7 


moſt unequivocal proof, to chooſe ſome 


rule and abide by it. An extempore 


Chriſtian is a ridiculous character. 


Fixed principles will be” followed by a 


conſiſtent courſe of action, while indeci- 


fron of Firn will produce inſtability of 


conduct. If there be a model Which 


* | 
we 


'C 
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we profeſs to admire, let us ſquare our 
lives by it. If the Koran of Mahomet, 
or the Revelations of Zoroaſter, be a 


perfect guide, let us follow one of them. 


If either Epicurus, Zeno, or Confu- 
eius, be the peculiar object of our ve- 
neration and reſpect, let us faſhion our 
conduct by the dictates of their philoſo · 


phy; and then, though we may be 
wrong, we ſhall not be abſurd. But if 


the Bible be in truth the word of God, 
as we profeſs to believe, we need look 
no. farther for a conſummate pattern, 
Let us then make it the rule of our 
practice here, if it is indeed to be the- 


rule of our judgment hereafter. 


4 


» 
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Bor Iam willing to flatter myſelf 
that the moral and intellectual ſcene 
about us begins to brighten. I indulge 
myſelf in moments of the moſt enthu- 
faftic and delightful viſion ; taking en⸗ j 
| couragement from that glorious prophe- 
cy, that © of the increaſe of his govern- 
ment there ſhall be no end” a pre- 2 
dition which ſeems to be gradually m 
accompliſhing : and i in no inſtance more, te 
perhaps, than in the noble attempt a- 
bout to be made for the abolition of the | ©9! 
African flave-trade. For what event ran 
can human wiſdom foreſee more likely ma. 
to contribute to give the Sow the | 2 Pi 


& Heathen for his inheritance, and the niſt. 


te uttermoſt parts of the earth for his {eric 
“ poſſeſ- 
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poſſeſſion, than the ſucceſs of ſuch 


an enterprize, which will reſtore the luf- 


tre of the Chriſtian name, too long 


- fullied with oppreſſion, cruelty, and in- 


wg 


| 


juſtice ? - 


| A G00D ſpirit ſeems. to be at work. 


A catholic temper is diffuſing itſelf. a- 


mong all ſects and parties; an enligh- 


tened candour, and liberal toleration 


were never more prevalent ; good men 
combat each other's opinions with leſs 


rancour, and better manners. -We have 


many public encouragements ; we have 
a pious king; a wiſe and virtuous: mi- 
niſter ; many reſpeQable, and not a few 


ſerious, "clergy, (May their number 


— 


3 daily 
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daily increaſe!) Among theſe fome of 
the firſt in dignity are the firſt in con- 
duct. An increaſing defire to inſtru 
the poor, to inform the ignorant, and 


to reclaim the vicious, 1s ſpreading 


among us. The late Royal Proclama- 


tion affords an nonourabie fanQion to 


virtuous endeavours, and lends nerves 


and finews to the otherwiſe feeble exer- 


tions of individuals, by enforcing laws 


wiſely planned, but hitherto feebly exe- 


cuted, "In ſhort, there is a good hope 
that we ſhall more and more become 
that happy people who have the Lord 
for thieir God : that as proſperity 1 is al- 
ready within our walls, peace and virtue 


may abide in our dwellings. 


Bor 


b 
1 


- 
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Bur vain will be all endeavours after 
partial and ſubordinate amendment. Re- 
formation muſt begin with the GRRAT, 
or it will never be effectual. Their ex- 
ample is the fountain from whence the: 
vulgar draw their habits, actions, and 
characters. To expect to reform the 
poor while opulent are corrupt, is to 
throw odours into the ſtream, while the 
ſprings are poiſoned. Even the excel- 
lent inſtitution of Sunday ſchools for 
training religious ſervants, will avail but 
little, if, as ſoon as the perſons there 
educated, come into the families of the 
great, they behold practices diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the inſtructions they 

G H have 
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have been imbibing. If they fall into 
the houſes of the profligate, they will 
hear the doQrines which they have been 
taught to reverence, derided; if into 
mere worldly families, they will ſee them 
 negleed: and to the efſential principle 
of vital Chriſtianity, oblivion is ſcarcely 
leſs fatal than contempt, 


Ir, therefore, the rich and great will 


not, from a liberal ſpirit of doing right, 


abſtain from thoſe offences, for which 
the poor are to ſuffer fines and impri- 
fonments, effectual good cannot be done. 
It wall ſignify little, to lay penalties on 
the horſes of the drover, or on the wag. 


gon of the huſbandman, while the cha- 


riot 


te 


is 


riot 
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riot wheels of the great roll with inceſ- 
ſant motion: and the ſacred day on 
which the ſons of induſtry are command- 
ed by royal proclamation to deſiſt from 
travelling, is for that very reaſon ſelect- 
ed for the journeys of the great, = 


preferred, becauſe the road is incumber- 


ed with fewer interruptions. But will 


it not ſtrike every well-meaning Sunday 
traveller with a generous remorſe when 
he reflects that he owes the accommo- 
dation of an unobſtructed road to the 
very obedience which is paid by others 
to that divine and human law which he 


is in the very act of violating? 


» H 2 WII. I. 
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WII L not the common people think it 
a little inequitable that they are abridg- 
ed of the diverſions of the public-houſe 
and the gaming-yard on Sunday even- 
ing, when they ſhall hear that many 
houſes of the firſt nobility are on that 
evening crowded with company, and | 
ſuch amuſements carried on as are pro- 
Hibited by human laws even on common 
days? As imitation, and a deſire of be- 
ing in the faſhion, govern the lower 
orders of mankind, it 1s to be feared 
that they will not think reformation re- 
putable, while they fee it recommended 
only, and not practiſed by their betters. 
A precept counteraQed by an example, 


* 


18 
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is worſe than fruitleſs, it is ridiculous : 


and the common people will be tempted 
to ſet an inferior value on goodneſs, 


when they find it is only expected from 


the lower ranks. They cannot ſurely 
but ſmile at the diſintereſtedneſs of their | 


ſuperiors, who, while they ſeem anxi- 
ouſly concerned to fave others, are ſo 
little ſolicitous about their own ſtate. 
The ambitious vulgar will hardly reliſh a 
falvation which is only intended for Ple- 
beians: nor will they be apt to enter- 
tain very exalted notions of that pro- 
miſed future reward, the road to which 
they perceive their betters are ſo much 
more earneſt to point out to them, than 


to walk in themſelves. 


Li 


-- 
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IT was not by inflicting pains and 
F - penalties that Chriſtianity firſt made its 
way into the world : the divine truths 
it inculcated received irreſiſtible confir- 
mation from the Lives, PRACTICES, 
and EXAMPLES, of its venerable profeſ- 
ſors. Theſe were arguments which no 


popular prejudice could reſiſt, no Jewiſh 


logic refute, and no Pagan perſecution 
diſcredit. Had the primitive Chriſtians 


, only praiſed and promulgated the moſt 
perfect religion the world ever ſaw, it 
could have produced but very flender 
effects on the faith and manners of 


the people, if the jealous and inquiſi- 


tive eye of malice could have detect- 


ed 
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ed that the Doc TRINES they recom- 
mended were not illuſtrated by the Lives 
they led. 


I 


